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CELEBRATIONS 


URING the year teachers of history have many opportuni- 
ties to teach history by celebrating appropriately the im- 
portant dates in history falling within the period when the 
students are under their instruction. Yet the student may be mis- 
directed or given a false view of the relative importance of events by 
emphasizing the unimportant rather than the important. Some teach- 
ers justify this course, however, because some events may be more 
easily taught children on a low mental leve! than others of more im- 
portance which they cannot clearly understand. For example, little 
children can better appreciate the story of Phillis Wheatly visiting 
George Washington on his invitation at his headquarters in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, after she had paid him a high tribute in a 
poem dedicated to the commander in chief of the Continental Army; 
but a more important event which little fellows may not so easily 
understand was the heroism of the Negro regiment in the Battle of 
Rhode Island, or the saga of the seven hundred Negro soldiers who 
in the face of treachery helped to save the day in the Battle of Mon- 
mouth. 


Instructors may teach the relative importance of events by 
showing the bearing of one on the other and thus make the most 
important outstanding. During the month of September a wide- 
awake instructor will hardly miss the opportunity to remind his class 
that on the 22nd of September Lincoln declared his intention to issue 
on the first day of the following January the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation; but along with this event should be taught that John 
Brown attacked slavery at Harpers Ferry on the 16th day of the 
same month in 1859 and that on the 10th day of October Robert 
Gould Shaw died in the attack of the Massachusetts Fifty-fourth 
Regiment on Fort Wagner in 1862. Had it not been for the sacrifices 
of these men, Abraham Lincoln would not have been possible and 
his immortal declaration would not have been sustained. 


During the month of November we have the same opportunity 
for the association of great events. The most dramatic was the mar- 
tyrdom of Elijah Parrish Lovejoy at ‘Alton, Illinois, on the 7th day 
of November in 1837; but along with this story of the supreme 
sacrifice for free soil, free speech and free men should be remembered 
the birthdays of those who fearlessly used the platform, the pulpit 
and the press to advance the cause of freedom—William Cullen 
Bryant, the liberal-minded poet, born November 3, 1794; Elihu 
Embree, the anti-slavery editor, born November 11, 1782; Stephen 
Foster, an untiring abolitionist, born November 17, 1809; Sara 
Grimké, a South Carolina anti-slavery worker, born November 26, 
1792; Wendell Phillips, the orator of the abolition cause, born No- 


vember 29, 1811; Louisa May Alcott, author, anti-slavery sympa- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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THE LEARY FAMILY 


OHN S. LEARY, the Negro 
lawyer and legislator of North 
Carolina, the most distin- 


guished of his family, was quoted 
by the Charlotte Observer of Au- 
gust 3, 1900, as saying: 


JULIETTE MEMERELLE LEARY 


“At the time of the Declaration of 
American Independence, there was a 
larger number of free Negroes in the 
colonial dependency or territory of 
Great Britain now comprising the 
State of North Carolina than any 
other Southern State. All of the free 
Negroes were patriots and ardent sup- 


ANNA EVANS MURRAY 


porters of the American cause, and 
when the clash of arms came a large 
proportion of them entered the Amer- 
iean army as soldiers and gave their 
blood and lives for American liberty. 

“My great grandfather, a free Ne- 


JOHN SINCLAIR LEARY, SR. 


gro, was one of the patriots and sol- 
diers. He survived the contest and 
not only voted after the constitution 
of 1787 was ratified but on account of 
a wound he received while fighting in 
the army was granted and drew pen- 


sion from the national government.” 

This great grandfather was 
Aaron Revels, who was the father 
of Sara Jane Revels. She married 
Jeremiah O’Leary of Irish and 
Croatan Indian extraction and es- 


HENRIETTA LEARY EVANS 


tablished the Leary family. Hi- 
ram Revels, the first Negro to serve 
in the United States Senate, be- 
longs to the Revels family. 
Matthew Nathanael Leary, son of 
Jeremiah O’Leary and Sara Jane 


MARY PATTERSON EVANS WILSON 
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Revels O’Leary, was born Febru- 
ary 15, 1802, in Sampson County, 
North Carolina, and was reared in 
Fayetteville, Cumberland County, 
in that state. He was a freeborn 
man of color. His occupation was 
that of harnessmaker, eventually 
harness manufacturer. When a boy 
he served an apprenticeship in har- 
ness making and saddling in the 
wholesale establishment of William 
Warden, in whose employ Leary 
was under the direct instruction of 
George Raglin, a servant of War- 
den and later foreman of the har- 
ness concern. Leary, on becoming 
of age, advanced money to Raglin 
to purchase his freedom. A short 
while afterwards Leary and Rag- 
lin bought out the Warden firm 
(then on the corner of Person and 
Dick Streets, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina). There they did business 
for themselves until Raglin, becom- 
ing old, retired and sold his part of 
the firm to Leary, who enlarged 
the concern and carried on an 
extensive wholesale business. In 
Leary’s employ were many youths 
who were bound to him for the pur- 
pose of learning the trade. Among 
those were the late John Scott, 
William Thigpen, Nelson Freeman, 
all of whom proved themselves 
most worthy. The first two named 
moved to Oberlin, Ohio, where they 
successfully carried on business en- 
terprises of their own. Scott was 
the maternal grandfather of the re- 
nowned violinist, Clarence Cam- 
eron White. Matthew Nathanael 
Leary conducted his business in 
Fayetteville until his eyesight 
failed. He then employed, as over- 
seer for the firm, a white man 
named John Robideaux, until his 
sons became old enough to carry on 
the business. He then purchased 
large plantations to which he de- 
voted most of his time. 

In political affiliation Leary was 
a Whig until the beginning of the 
Civil War, when he became a Re- 
publican. He was a staunch aboli- 
tionist and well-known philanthro- 
pist, giving both his time and 
means to advance the cause of free- 
dom, On several occasions he gave 
money to slaves to buy their time 
from their masters; and aided them 
in securing their emancipation. 


Among the number to receive fa- 
vors at his hands was Marsh 
Hooper, who in later years con- 
ducted an emigration society to 
Africa. Leary was a tireless pro- 
moter of education. Although at 
that time only free-born children 
were allowed to attend school, he 
not only advanced money to pay 
for their instruction, but taught 
many slaves to read, write and fig- 
ure. And while it was then unlaw- 
ful to teach those in slavery, the 
benefits of his activities proved to 
be telling, even to this day. One 
man whom Leary taught over an 
extended period of time was Handy 
McLaughlin, a Methodist minister, 
who was forbidden to preach; and 
because he continued he was given 
thirty-nine lashes. This, however, 
did not stop him. For, being deter- 
mined to preach the Gospel, he re- 
sumed his work and reached an ap- 
preciable height in his vocation. 

In religious faith Leary was a 
Protestant. He aided in organizing 
St. Joseph’s Episcopal Church of 
Fayetteville, and was organizer 
and first director of the choir, many 
members of which he taught vocal 
musie during his spare time. 

In 1825 Matthew Nathanael 
Leary married Juliette Anna Mei- 
moriel, a French woman who was 
born in France and brought from 
the French West Indies to Fayette- 
ville (then called Cross Creek), 
North Carolina, by her mother, 
Mariette Colostic Williard Weimo- 
riel (Mumrelle or Memerelle), with 
whom it is known that General La- 
Fayette, when visiting in town in 
1824, had the pleasure of convers- 
ing in French, she and her daugh- 
ter being the only native French in 
the place at that time. Matthew 
Nathanael Leary Sr. was the father 
of seven children, all of whom be- 
came adults. 

The oldest of these seven chil- 
dren was Matthew Nathanael 
Leary, Jr., a well-known manufac- 
turer and politician who held re- 
sponsible government positions in 
Washington, D. C., for some years. 
He was the father of a number of 
children, seven in all. Three daugh- 
ters, Libby, Sarah Meimoriel and 
Luey were teachers in the Public 
Schools of Fayetteville. The sons, 
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more inclined to business, assisted 
their father in his harness work. 
The oldest son, John S. Leary, 
moved to Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. He held for a number of 
years a clerical position in the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel of Boston. 

The next oldest son of Matthew 
Nathanael Leary, Sr., was Lewis 
Sheridan Leary, who was early as- 
sociated with the Leary firm, but 
later moved to Oberlin, Ohio. There 
he met John Brown, the Abolition- 
ist, with whom he made the first 
bold stroke for freedom. In the 
engagement at Harper’s Ferry he 
was killed, leaving behind a widow 
with an eight months infant. 

The two oldest daughters of Mat- 
thew Nathanael Leary, Sr., were 
Henrietta and Sara Leary Evans, 
who moved to Oberlin, Ohio, where 
they married brothers — Henry 
Evans and Wilson Bruce Evans I. 
These two brothers participated in 
the Oberlin - Wellington rescue in 
1858 and for thus defying the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law were arrested and 
imprisoned along with 18 others in 
the Cleveland jail until the next 
July, when the indictments were 
dropped because of the counter 
charge against the slave-catcher, 
who had violated an Ohio law. 

Anna Evans, the daughter of 
Henry Evans, married Daniel Mur- 
ray of Washington, D. C., and 
from this union came the well- 
known Murray family represented 
among others by such children as 
Daniel Murray, Jr., a violinist; 
George Henry Murray, who stud- 
ied at Harvard College and fin- 
ished law at Howard, but has since 
then been an instructor in the Car- 
dozo Business High School; Na- 
thaniel Murray, who while being 
educated at Cornell participated in 
the founding there of the Alpha 
Phi Alpha Fraternity and is now 
an instructor in science at the 
Armstrong Manual Training 
School; Harold B. Murray, who was 
educated in engineering at Cornell 
and served as an engineer in Brazil 
but later as a manufacturer of 
paper in Mexico. He has a number 
of interesting children. Nathaniel 
Murray has two daughters, one of 
whom, Pauline Murray Garcia, is 
married to a Mexican, and the oth- 
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HILDA EVANS LEWIS 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 


er, Eunice Catalina Murray, is a 
stenographer in the United States 
Civil Service. 

Mary Patterson Evans, the 


daughter of Henry Evans, after 
serving for some time as a teacher 
in the District of Columbia, mar- 
ried Butler Wilson, the late attor- 
ney and social reformer of Boston. 
They had five children, Marion, 
Roland, Lola, Edward and Fran¢is. 
Roland became a builder and his 
brother Francis is a guardian of 
peace living in quietude with his 
wife and two children in Boston. 
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Wilson Bruce Evans, the brother 
of Mary Patterson Wilson and An- 
na Evans Murray, married Annie 
Brooks and from this marriage 
came two children—Joseph H. B. 
Evans and Lillian Evans (Madame 
Evanti). The former was educated 
at Michigan, taught a while, and 
then began a career in the insur- 
ance field, He later served the Fed- 
eral Government in various capaci- 
ties, the most important being in 
connection with the F. E. P. C. He 
has one daughter, Hilda Lewis, who 
teaches in the Washington Public 
Schools. Lillian Evans, who mar- 
ried Roy W. Tibbs, for whom she 
bore a son, Thurlow Tibbs, was 
educated at Howard and at the best 
musical centers in Europe, where 
she sang in grand opera at Nice 
and on numerous concert tours in 
the United States under the name 
Madame Evanti. Thurlow Tibbs, 
a product of Howard and of the 
Department of African Languages 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has just returned from his post in 
Abyssinia, where he served that na- 


tion during the Second World War. 
John Sinclair Leary, the young- 


est son of Matthew Nathanael 
Leary I, was a distinguished law- 
yer, professor and politician, of 
Fayetteville and later of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. He was trained as 
a harness maker in his father’s 
shop. He received his early educa- 
tion under white instructors em- 
ployed by his father; and first 
studied law under William B. 
Wright, a noted attorney of Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina. After this 
he entered Howard University and 
was graduated from the Law De- 
partment under the deanship of 
John M. Langston. He was the sec- 
ond Negro lawyer to be admitted to 
the North Carolina Bar, and to 
practice in that State. He was 
founder and the first dean of the 
Law Department of Shaw Univer- 
sity, where he taught the late At- 
torney E. A. Johnson, of New York 
City, and Attorney Lanier of North 
Carolina. John Sinclair Leary was 
the founder and first president of 
the North Carolina Industrial As- 
sociation, which for several years 
conducted fairs showing the prog- 


ress of his people. Always devoted 
to education, he was twice elected 
by members of both races as school 
committeeman for Fayeteville. He 
was a member of the North Caro- 
lina State Legislature for two 
terms; and was twice elected as 
delegate to the National Republi- 
ean Convention. During his early 
years he was Internal Revenue Col- 
lector. He moved to Charlotte, 
North Carolina, in 1892 and prac- 
ticed there with great success until 
he died in 1904. 


John S. Leary married Nannie 
Latham, a graduate of Scotia Semi- 
nary at Concord, North Carolina, 
where she later taught six years. 
Years thereafter, she came back to 
the school room at the St. Michael’s 
Episcopal School in Charlotte, 
from which she retired in 1928 af- 
ter having spent thirty-five years 
in the profession. To John S. Leary 
and this companion were born six 
children. Two of these children, 
Hattie Beatrice Leary and Hen- 
rietta Evans Leary Davis, died 
early in life. Nannie Ethel Leary 
Syphax, a daughter, was educat- 
ed at Scotia Seminary and at 
Johnson C. Smith University. She 
has rendered faithful service as a 
teacher. She married Fred B. Sy- 
phax of Washington, D. C., and 
bore him one son who served in the 
armed forces during the Second 
World War. Rose Graham Leary 
Love, another daughter, was edu- 
cated also at Scotia and at Johnson 
C. Smith University. She is mar- 
ried to George B. Love, but devotes 
her time to teaching in Charlotte. 
Her special interests are music and 
children’s literature and she has 
written creditable poetry in the ex- 
pression of these interests. Matthew 
Nathanael Leary IV is a product of 
Johnson C. Smith and Howard Uni- 
versity Dental School. He resides 
in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
where he has a lucrative practice 
of dentistry. John S. Leary, Jr., is 
a product of Fisk University with 
eredit for advaneed work at Co- 
lumbia, and now serves as the prin- 
cipal of a public school in Greens- 
boro, where he has been a teacher 
many years. 

_ From Sara Jane Leary, another 
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daughter of Matthew Nathanael 
Leary, came the Inborden branch 
of the Leary family. Sara Jane 
Evans, her daughter, finished Ober- 
lin college and then taught at 
Bricks Industrial School, in North 
Carolina. She married T. S. In- 
borden, the head of this school who 
for many years rendered there effi- 
cient service. Mrs. Inborden be- 
eame the mother of three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Julia Inborden Gordon, 
Mrs. Dorothy Inborden Miller, and 
Wilson Bruce Inborden. Dorothy 
Inborden Miller, married to Walk- 
er D. Miller, is a product of Fisk 
University and of Columbia, from 
which she received the degree of 
Master Arts. She first taught Home 
Economics at the Bricks School, 
and next served as the head of a 
similar department of the West 
Virginia State College, and later as 
director of Home Economies for Di- 
visions 10 to 13 of the Washington 
Publie Schools. She is now the prin- 
cipal of the Margaret Murray 
Washington Vocational School of 
the same system. Julia Inborden 
Gordon, the other daughter of this 
family, is also a product of Fisk. 
She taught also at the Bricks School 
and then married the late John 
Gordon. She has three children, 
Mrs. Frances Gordon Early, a 
graduate in business administra- 
tion of Howard University, Julia 
Evans Gordon, a graduate of North 
Carolina State College, and now a 
student in the School of Social 
Service of Atlanta University, and 
John Newton Gordon, a student of 
Lincoln University in Pennsyl-J 
vania. Wilson Bruce Inborden, the 
third of the children of Sara Jane 
Evans Gordon and T. S. Inbor- 
den, is a graduate of the Howard 
University School of Engineering 
and is now an instructor at St. Au- 
gustine College in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Mary Elizabeth Leary Perry, the 
youngest offspring of Matthew Na- 
thanael Leary, the original Leary 
family, was an accomplished musi- 
cian and teacher. She received her 
early literary training mainly pri- 
vately under white teachers and 
continued her academic education 
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DANIEL MURRAY, JR. 


at St. Augustine. She began the 
study of music at a very early 
age under her father. Later she 
studied organ and piano under 
Nettie Baker Zeigler of Chicago. 
She was for some years organist of 
St. Joseph’s Episcopal Church, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. She 
was married to Dallas Perry, an 
outstanding architect and builder, 


SARA JANE EVANS INBORDEN 


a piece of whose craftsmanship was 
the subject of a notable painting by 
Elliot Dangerfield, purchased by 
the late Edsel Ford, in whose home 
the picture now hangs. 

Mary Elizabeth Leary Perry had 
four children. Matthew Nathanael 
Leary Perry, one of these children, 
is a prominent and successful phy- 
sician in Fayetteville, North Caro- 
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WILSON BRUCE INBORDEN 


lina. He is one among the first 
physicians to advocate the estab- 
lishment of venereal disease clinics. 
He was syphilologist in the Negro 
Division of the Hoke County 
Health Department, having for its 
objective the confirming of the 
need of state and national venereal 
disease control. 

The next of the offspring in or- 
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DOROTHY INBORDEN MILLER MARY ELIZABETH LEARY PERRY II 


MRS. ELIZABETH LEARY PERRY I 


JOHN SINCLAIR LEARY PERRY M. NATHANIEL LEARY PERRY 


DR. J. S. PERRY’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. JOHN SINCLAIR LEARY PERRY, JR. 
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THEIR SON SHERIDAN LEARY 
CHRISTMAS PERRY AT HARVARD 


der of birth was the late Mary E. 
Leary Perry II, who was among 
the early members of the colored 
population to attend the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Bos- 
ton. She established the Music De- 
partment of the State Teachers 
College at Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, and was for a number of 
years directress of the Music De- 
partment of Shaw University. She 
was also head of the music depart- 
ment of St. Augustine’s College in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Dallas Leary Perry, the second 
son and third oldest of the family, 
is a pharmacist of wide experience. 
He is at present pharmaceutical 
chemist in charge of the Drug Man- 
ufacturing Department of Fort 
Bragg. He was married in 1917 to 
Miss Emily McCoy, a teacher in the 
Public Schools of Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. He has two daugh- 
ters, Mary Elizabeth Perry Robin- 
son, also a teacher in the Public 
Schools of Fayetteville, and Julia 
Emily Perry Cooper, employed in 
the Office of the Registrar of How- 
ard University. To the latter 
daughter was born one child, 
Cheryl. 


John Sinclair Leary Perry, the 
youngest of the descendants of 
Mary Elizabeth Leary Perry, has 
been engaged in the practice of 
medicine for the last ten years in 
Washington, D. C. Prior to his 
coming to Washington he practiced 
at Wilmington, North Carolina, 
where he was on the surgical staff 
of Community Hospital. His ear- 
liest practice was at Hamlet, North 
Carolina, at which place he con- 
ducted for a number of years a pri- 
vate hospital. He organized the 
Tide Water District Medical So- 
ciety of North Carolina and was 
active and instrumental in secur- 
ing the State Tubercular Sanato- 
rium for Negroes. He has distin- 
guished himself in Neuropsychia- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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ROBERT THOMAS KERLIN STILL ACTIVE 


Thomas Kerlin called at the 
office of the Associated Pub- 
lishers to arrange for revising his 
book Negro Poets and Their Poems, 


f | ‘HE other day Dr. Robert 


which is soon to go into its fourth’ 


edition in revised and enlarged 
form. The entire staff showed great 
delight on seeing him so well pre- 
served and active. He has made a 
long fight for liberty and freedom 
of all men. 

Dr. Kerlin, it must be borne in 
mind, is a Southern man, the de- 
scendant of Missouri slaveholders 
of the protesting class. They had 
one slave who worked around the 
home and was treated more as a 
member of the family than as some- 
one in bondage. They were offered 
other slaves as a part of their in- 
heritance, but they refused them. 

Young Kerlin, brought up by 
parents who preferred freedom to 
slavery, was educated at Central 
College, Lafayette, Missouri. He 
tried preaching in the Methodist 
Church a few years, but American 
Christianity did not hold his atten- 
tion long; and he studied further 
at Johns Hopkins and at Harvard, 
and took his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Yale in 1906. He 
taught English at Missouri Valley 
College, served in the Spanish- 
American War, served as instruc- 
tor in his chosen field in the Mis- 
souri State Normal School at War- 
rensburg, at Yale University, and 
at the State Normal School at 
Farmville, Virginia. 

It was at the Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington, Virginia, 
that he reached the turning point 
in his career. Dr. Kerlin sent an 
open letter to the Governor of Ar- 
kansas protesting against the sched- 
uled execution of those share- 
cropping Negroes who at Elaine in 
1919 fired back at the mob that 
fired first at them in a meeting in a 
church where they were taking 
steps to improve their status by or- 
ganization. For this protest and 
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for being too friendly with Negroes 
he was dismissed from the service 
of Virginia Military Institute. 

Kerlin could not be discouraged, 
however, for he knew that in this 
ease history was merely repeating 
itself. Charles Theodore Christian 
Follen, one of the most distin- 
guished professors of Harvard 
College, was dismissed therefrom in 
1836 for becoming active in the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, a cause in which he later made 
himself immortal. The world has 
long since forgotten the Harvard 
trustees who took this action, but 
wherever the progress of freedom 
is noted the name of Charles T. C. 
Follen and that of his companion 
in the same ¢gause, Eliza Lee Follen, 
will stand out in bold relief, and in 
the same way the memory of Rob- 
ert Thomas Kerlin will live. 

Kerlin after being idle for some 
months was very much in demand 
as a lecturer and he gave the cause 
of justice and equality a new hear- 
ing in circles where little attention 
to the Negro had been directed. In 
1922 he was appointed as an in- 
structor at the State Normal School 
at West Chester, Pennsylvania. He 
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had not been there many years, 
however, before he was dismissed 
for being too friendly with Ne- 
groes and for having radical views 
with respect to the social order. 
Kerlin had been entertaining so- 
cially in his home the teachers and 
students of the nearby Cheyney 
Training School for Negroes, and 
his wife was giving music lessons to 
the children of Leslie Pinkney 
Hill, the principal. This was too 
much social equality for the ‘‘free 
soil’’ of Pennsylvania and in 1927 
Dr. Kerlin had to go. 


Dr. Kerlin next secured employ- 
ment at the Potomac State School 
at Keyser, West Virginia, but 
there he soon alienated the con- 
servative element by the manifesta- 
tion of much liberalism. He did 
not engage in any sort of agitation 
and never figured in any propa- 
ganda organization. He was merely 
a Christian gentleman without any 
race hate or religious prejudice; 
and his attitude toward the men 
and measures of his time manifest- 
ed itself inadvertently. There were 
not many Negroes on his level at 
Keyser, and his contact with them 
was limited; but the laboring man 
and other oppressed groups offered 
him a challenge which he met with 
a courageous championing of their 
cause. This was too much for the 
Potomac State School and Kerlin 
had to leave. 


He then retired to Cumberland, 
Maryland, where he was active as 
the editor of a labor journal. From 
this, however, he has recently re- 
tired and is comfortable in his own 
home in that city with sufficient in- 
come to be happy. He is not bask- 
ing in the sunshine of luxury, but 
he has no reason to regret that he 
chose to suffer for those who are 
despised and rejected by the privi- 
leged classes. 

The writer when talking with 
Dr. Kerlin could not restrain him- 
self from saying that the Negroes 

(Continued on page 47) 
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MUNGO PARK ON THE NIGER A CENTURY 


EPARTING from _ thence, 
'D we passed several large 
villages, where I was con- 


stantly taken for a Moor, and be- 
eame the subject of much merri- 
ment to the Bambarrans; who see- 
ing me drive my -horse before me, 
laughed heartily at my appearance. 
He has been at Mecca, says one, 
you may see that by his clothes; 
another dsked me if my horse was 
sick; a third wished to purchase it, 
etc.; so that I believe the very 
slaves were ashamed to be seen in 
my company. Just before it was 
dark, we took up our lodging for 
the night at a small village, where 
I procured some victuals for my- 
self, and some corn for my horse, at 
a moderate price of a button, and 
was told that I should see the Ni- 
ger (which the Negroes called Jol- 
liba, or the great water) early the 
next day. The lions are here very 
numerous; the gates are shut a lit- 
tle after sunset, and nobody allowed 
to go out. The thoughts of seeing 
the Niger in the morning, and the 
troublesome buzzing of mosquitoes, 
prevented me from shutting my 
eyes during the night; and I had 
saddled my horse and was in readi- 
ness before daylight; but, on ac- 
count of the wild beasts, we were 
obliged to wait until the people 
were stirring, and the gates opened. 
This happened to be a market-day 
at Sego, and the roads were every- 
where filled with people carrying 
different articles to sell. We passed 
four large villages, and at eight 
o’elock saw the smoke over Sego. 
As we approached the town, I 
was fortunate enough to overtake 
the fugitive Kaartans, to whose 
kindness I had been so much in- 
debted in my journey through 
Bambarra. They readily agreed to 
introduce me to the king; and we 
rode together through some marshy 
ground, where, as I was anxiously 
looking around for the river, one of 


*This story is taken from Mungo Park’s 
Travels in Africa in 1796-1795, 1800. 


them called out, geo affili (see the 
water), and looking forwards, I 
saw with infinite pleasure the great 
object of my mission —the long 
sought for majestic Niger, glitter- 
ing to the morning sun, as broad as 
the Thames at Westminster, and 
flowing slowly to the eastward. I 
hastened to the brink, and, having 
drank of the water, lifted up my 
fervent thanks in prayer to the 
Great Ruler of all things, for hav- 
ing thus far crowned my endeav- 
ours with success. 

The circumstance of the Niger’s 
flowing towards the east, and its 
collateral points, did not, however, 
excite my surprise; for although I 
had left Europe in great hesitation 
on this subject, and rather believed 
that it ran in the contrary direc- 
tion, I had made such frequent in- 
quiries during my progress, con- 
cerning this river, and received 
from Negroes, of different nations, 
such clear and decisive assurance 
that its general course was towards 
the rising sun, as searce left any 
doubt on my mind; and more espe- 
cially as I knew that Major Hough- 
ton had collected similar informa- 
tion in the same manner. 

Sego, the capital of Bambarra, 
at which I had now arrived, con- 
sists, properly speaking, of four 
distinct towns ; two on the northern 
bank of the Niger, called Sego 
Korro and Sego Boo; and two on 
the southern bank, called Sego Soo 
Soo Korro and Sego See Korro. 
They are all surrounded with high 
mud walls; the houses are built of 
clay, of a square form, with flat 
roofs; some of them have two sto- 
ries, and many of them are white- 
washed. Besides these buildings, 
Moorish mosques are seen in every 
quarter; and the streets, though 
narrow, are broad enough for every 
useful purpose, in a country where 
wheel-carriages are entirely un- 
known. From the best inquiries I 
could make, I have reason to be- 
lieve that Sego contains altogether 
about thirty thousand inhabitants. 


AND A HALF AGO* 


The king of Bambarra constantly 
resides at Sego See Korro; he em- 
ploys a great many slaves in con- 
veying people over the river, and 
the money they receive (though 
the fare is only ten cowrie shells 
for each individual) furnishes a 
considerable revenue to the king in 
the course of a year. The canoes 
are of a singular construction, each 
of them being formed of the trunks 
of two large trees, rendered con- 
eave, and joined together, not side 
by side, but end ways, the junction 
being exactly across the middle of 
the canoe; they are therefore very 
long and disproportionably nar- 
row, and have neither decks nor 
masts; they are, however, very 
roomy; for I observed in one of 
them four horses, and several peo- 
ple crossing over the river. When 
we arrived at this ferry, with a 
view to pass over to that part of the 
town in which the king resides, we 
found a great number waiting for 
a passage; they looked at me with 
silent wonder, and I distinguished, 
with concern, many Moors among 
them. There were three different 
places of embarkation, and the fer- 
rymen were very diligent and ex- 
peditious; but, from the crowd of 
people, I could not immediately 
obtain a passage; and sat down 
upon the bank of the river, to wait 
for a more favorable opportunity. 
The view of this extensive city, the 
numerous canoes upon the river, 
the crowded population, and the 
cultivated state of the surrounding 
country, formed altogether a pros- 
pect of civilization and magnifi- 
cence, which I little expected to 
find in the bosom of Africa. 


I waited more than two hours 
without having an opportunity of 
crossing the river, during which 
time the people who had crossed 
carried information to Mansong, 
the king, that a white man was 
waiting for a passage, and was com- 
ing to see him. He immediately 
sent over one of his chief men, who 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE NEGRO IN THE NEW ERA 
IN THE LIGHT OF HIS PAST* 


HE Negro in the New Era, 

as he was in the Old, and will 

be in the one yet to come, a 
vital and far-reaching factor. Dur- 
ing the past two hundred and fifty 
years, within the present territory 
of the United States, no one ele- 
ment of the population has had so 
much to do in shaping public pol- 
iey and determining the course of 
events as the Negro. 

Without being personally pres- 
ent, the Negro has controlled in 
our halls of legislation, shaped the 
policy in councils of state and de- 
cided questions of peace and war. 
Today, in like manner, his presence 
is modifying interpretation of 
Scripture, setting the bounds for 
great denominations of Christians, 
laying out mission fields and de- 
termining who shall teach and 
preach in them, and perceptibly in- 
fluencing the spread of the gospel 
and the progress of education. 

All these things the student of 
history and passing events must 
concede. No class of people in the 
United States excites a more wide- 
spread interest today because of 
their relation to church and state, 
which gives a point and emphasis 
to political and to religious ques- 
tions. 

The Negro of the New Era is not 
called upon so much to settle prob- 
lems of the future ages as he is to 
meet and deal successfully with the 
issues of the present. The present, 
however, contains the germs of the 
past, and is the harbinger of the 


fruitage of the future, and in or- , 


der to live wisely and act discreet- 
ly, one must be a faithful student 
of history. Thomas Carlyle, in one 
of those strong and antithetical 
sentences so characteristic of him, 
makes the remark that when a race 


delivered at 


*Emancipation address, 
Salisbury, N. C., January 6, 1946. 


By G. E. Davis 


begins to look backward to the past, 
or forward to the future it is an 
omen of no good import; that its 
chief duty is to do that which lies 
immediately at hand, and thus 
gain power for future things. This, 
to my mind, is a half truth; for 
we must look backward to the past. 
It is the quarry whence we get the 
stones for the masonry of our day, 
and Paul’s injunction, ‘‘Forget- 
ting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before’’ is true 
when applied to the Negro race. 
The study of history will clarify 
one’s vision and simplyify for him 
problems that have been rendered 
perplexing by the errors of aca- 
demic discussion, and by the hot 
blood of the revolutionist in both 
sections of the country. He will 
learn that when the American 
slave traffic began it was in an age 
in which it was not regarded as 
evil by the civilized world; that it 
was esteemed a blessing, provided 
the intention was incidentally to 
benefit the enslaved; that a mis- 


GEORGE E. DAVIS 


sionary Bishop of the Church of 
England counselled that Africans 
be sent into slavery at Jamaica to 
be Christianized. He will learn 
that Christian people in this coun- 
try a century and a half ago prayed 
that slave ships should have suc- 
cessful voyages; that in the 17th 
century, a Church Missionary So- 
ciety had a plantation in the Bar- 
bados worked by slaves, and that 
the holy Olney, writer of many of 
our Protestant hymns, trafficked in 
slaves. 

The student of history will find 
that in London in the 18th century 
ship-chandlers made special dis- 
play in their windows of hand- 
cuffs and irons for slave ships, and 
that Great Britain, Christian na- 
tion that she was and is, employed 
379 slave ships in the slave traffic. 
Coming to America, he will find 
that for every Charleston slave 
market, there was a Salem harbor 
for slave importation—in fact, that 
New England took the lead in the 
trade, Rhode Island in 1779 hav- 
ing one hundred and fifty, and 
Boston as many ships engaged in 
importing slaves. 

A little later it became evident 
that the commercial value of the 
slave was becoming less, and it is 
not to be wondered at, as out of 
harmony with ordinary humanity, 
that the moral sense should become 
quickened somewhat, with the flue- 
tuation of commercial value. Had 
there been no increased demand for 
slave service, doubtless emancipa- 
tion by some gradual process would 
have been brought about. In fact, 
but for the opposition of the dele- 
gates from South Carolina and 
Georgia, slavery would have been 
prohibited by the Constitution of 
the United States. To conciliate 
those commonwealths Roger Sher- 
man of Massachusetts said: ‘‘It is 
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better to let the Southern States 
import slaves than to part with the 
states.’’ 

But science, too, had a hand in 
changing the whole situation, for 
the invention of the cotton gin 
raised the commercial value of the 
slave to enormous prices and the 
human conscience had another set- 
back. The slave who before brought 
$300 now sold easily for $1,500. 

As the student of history in the 
New Era looks backward, therefore, 
he will admit that in the creation 
of this greatest of present day 
problems, down to the invention of 
the cotton gin, upon Southern soil 
by Northern brain, both sections 
alike bore a responsible part in the 
institution, the wiping out of which 
was the cause of so much blood be- 
ing spilled. He will also find that 
the Negro himself became more and 
more vitally and inseparably bound 
up with the commercial, civil, and 
political life of the country, par- 
ticularly in the South, principally 
because he was the only economi- 
cally productive element in the 
Southern system. The Negro and 
the mule were the basis of Southern 
prosperity. 

If our historian is a philosopher 
as well, he will conclude that here, 
as elsewhere, the right or wrong of 
the institution was modified in ac- 
cordance with the extent of the 
material interest involved; and, as 
human nature everywhere is amen- 
able to the same influences, it re- 
ceived the cordial sympathy and 
support of press and platform, and 
the ablest statesmen of the South 
entered the arena in its champion- 
ship and support. 

Viewing the Negro himself alone, 
our historian sees, (1) A race of 
people who exhibit unusual quali- 
ties as compared with those of other 
peoples, similarly situated, namely, 
cheerfulness, endurance, intelli- 
gence—qualities which made him 
a good slave. (2) A people insist- 
ing on becoming more intelligent. 
(3) A people voting in some of the 
States, as in North Carolina, until 
1834. (4) As a soldier we see him 
taking part in all the wars. 


With this cursory glance at his 


past condition and the whole vista 
of his former condition and the 
causes that led thereto, the Negro 
historian is better able to cope with 
the problems of his present status, 
and to think and to act intelligently 
and without sectional bias in the 
present crisis. 

In this New Era the Negro must 
think logically in order to express 
himself clearly. He is called upon 
to take his ground and maintain it, 
not by sophistry, not by trying to 
make a round plug fit into a square 
hole, but by clear and convincing 
argument which can come only 
from a thorough grasp of the sub- 
ject. When the Negro of the New 
Era speaks, he has a critical and 
discriminating audience and the 
public press—that vast whispering 
gallery of the world’s thought, 
gives his expression world-wide 
publicity. 

And this is an era of free speech. 
The throttling of free speech in the 
recent past, on both political and 
social questions, has done much to 
dwarf the intellect of both the 
white man and the black man. A 
race of thinkers can never be de- 
veloped in an atmosphere where 
free thought and free discussion 
are not allowed on all questions af- 
fecting the public good. An at- 
mosphere of mental slavery dwarfs 
the intellect and stifles the soul of 
truth in any people. 


Tue Necro oF THE New ERA IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE FIFTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


It is clearly to be seen that the 
present status of the Negro has 
grown out of his past. We have 
noticed how the invention of the 
cotton gin and the addition of the 
vast lands of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase stimulated the slave traffic. 


Perhaps no other event of the 
past since emancipation has had 
more profound influence upon his 
present condition than the incor- 
poration into the organic law of 
the Fifteenth Amendment. The 
Boston Herald declares: ‘‘It is 
now, we think, generally recog- 
nized that a mistake was made at 
the close of our civil war in ac- 
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cording suffrage to the emanci- 
pated Negro.’’ To this contention, 
not a few of the Negroes’ best 
friends, both North and South, 
subscribe, and I have heard quite 
a number of well-educated and 
representative colored men make 
the same claim. 

We most emphatically dissent 
from this view. The amendment 
not only helped the Negro in the 
past, but is helping him today. To 
consider this matter intelligently it 
is necessary to consider the prob- 
able and the actual. Grant that the 
Fifteenth Amendment had not been 
enacted, what would have followed 
necessarily ? 

(1) The Black Code, or its legal 
equivalent, would have fixed the 
status of the Negro without the 
conditions of citizenship, and in 
the light of the recent develop- 
ments in the South, he would have 
sunk into a condition of serfdom 
in some respects worse than slavery. 


(2) He would never have been 
enfranchised if the matter had been 
left to the Southern States, and so 
would never have counted as a po- 
litical factor; and as only a politi- 
eal factor counts, he would be no- 
body today. He would be only a 
hanger-on to the ragged edge of 
civilization. His shackles hewn 
away by the Federal Government 
as a military necessity, he would 
have fallen down and down beyond 
the reach of uplifting influences, a 
mass of intellectual inertness and 
moral putrefaction. What else 
could have happened, when he was 
no longer of financial value to the 
South? 


But the Fifteenth Amendment, 
on the other hand, made the Negro 
a tremendous force in the body 
politic to be reckoned with from 
the start. It is to be conceded that 
some harm was done—but no good 
in this world is unmixed, It is evi- 
dent that the Amendment is help- 
ing him today, in many ways. 

(1) In his educational status, 
and the great provisions made for 
his improvement in this regard. It 
is said that the South has voted 
over fifty million dollars for his 


(Continued on page 43) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Extraordinary 
Fidelity of a 
Negro Boy 


During the American war (of 
Revolution), a gentleman with his 
ady was coming in a ship, under 
convoy, from the East Indies: his 
wife died while on their passage, 
and left two infant children, the 
charge of whom fell to a Negro boy, 
17 years of age. During the voyage, 
the gentleman, on some account, 
left the ship and went on board the 
commodore’s vessel, which was then 
in company, intending, no doubt, 
to return to his children. During 
this interval they experienced a 
dreadful storm, which reduced the 
ship in which the children re- 
mained to a sinking state. A boat 
was dispatched from the commo- 
dore’s to save as many of the pas- 
sengers and crew as possible. Hav- 
ing almost filled the boat, there was 
but just room, as the sailor said, for 
the two infants; or, for the Negro 
boy, but not for the three. The boy 
did not hesitate a moment; but 
placing the two children in the 
boat, he said, ‘‘Tell my people that 
I have done my duty.’’ The faith- 
ful Negro was quickly lost in the 
storm, while the two infants, 
through his devoted and heroic 
conduct, were restored to their 
anxious parent. 

Queen Charlotte, who heard of 
this extraordinary circumstance, 
requested Hannah More to write a 
poem upon it, but she begged to be 
excused, saying, ‘“‘That no art 
could embellish an act so noble!’’ 


Questions on the 
October Issue 


What distinguished Negro fami- 
lies have developed in Virginia? 
What families were treated in the 
October issue of the Bulletin? 


In what respect does the record 
of the Colson Family differ from 
that of any other family? 


According to what record are 
families generally best known in 
the United States? 


4. Mention as many as ten Negroes 
who were doing creditable busi- 
ness in the United States in 1830. 
How many Negroes in the United 
States were worth as much as 
$100,000 in 1860? 


How many Negroes in the United 
States were worth as much as 
$1,000,000 in 1920? 

Is it true that lynching has de- 
clined in the United States? If so, 
how do you account for the 
change? 

Is the United States of America 
a civilized or an_ uncivilized 
country? 

Is the world at peace today or at 
war? What is peace? What is 
war? 

Can two nations live on friendly 
terms when both produce the 
same goods and sell in the same 
market? 

Can two nations live in peace 
when one believes in a certain 
form of government and the other 
in a different form of govern- 
ment? 

Can two nations live in harmony 
when one practices injustice and 
inequality and the other practices 
justice and equality? 

What is the trouble with the 
world today? The recent World 
War was supposed to settle all 
the great difficulties which the 
nations encountered before that 
conflict. Do you agree that such 
an adjusment has been brought 
about? 

. Can one nation safeguard the 
peace of the entire world? Can 
a league of the most powerful 
nations maintain universal peace? 
Give reasons for your answer. 
How did the people in Africa live 
six centuries ago? How did the 
people of Europe live six cen- 
turies ago? 

. A thousand years ago the Euro- 
peans were in a backward state. 
What happened to stimulate the 
rapid progress which they have 
made since that time? 

In what way did Henry David 
Thoreau serve his country? What 
his outstanding characteris- 
tic 

Did John Brown fail or succeed? 
Was Robert E. Lee a success or a 
failure? Lee easily subdued John 
Brown and his men, and the 
state sent them to the gallows. 


Book of the Month 


To Master a Long Goodnight, by 
Brion Gysin (Creative Age Press, 11 
East 44th Street, New York City) is a 
readable story. It is based on Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and upon the claim that Josiah Hen- 
son was the prototype of that slave 
narrative. The author brings out 


faithfully from his version of the story 
the sort of tractable, genuflecting, and 
obsequious person that Uncle Tom was 
during the ante bellum days and how 
that type has been carried over into 
the period of so-called freedom when 
there has been such a little freedom 
that it has been necessary for the Un- 
cle Tom to function as the head of a 
Negro school, hospital, or any other 
agency dependent upon the ruling 
class for support. This phase of the 
story is not developed in detail, and it 
would probably be embarrassing to do 
so, for most of our outstanding Ne- 
groes whom we wine and dine because 
of their “greatness” have achieved 
such a prominent place in the public 
eye by following the example of Uncle 
Tom in doing religiously what they are 
told to do. 

In the reproduction of this story, 
however, Mr. Gysin either misses the 
point or undertakes too much. Josiah 
Henson was like Uncle Tom only to 
the extent that he suffered from many 
of the same cruelties. He was like 
Uncle Tom in the sense that for many 
years he endured his sufferings with- 
out serious complaint because he had 
thought that resistance was not the 
practicable solution of his problem. 
Josiah Henson, however, was not like 
Uncle Tom when he outgrew slavery 
and with the spirit of a freeman con- 
quered the institution which once held 
him in chains. In other words, the 
Uncle Tom of Mrs. Stowe’s narrative 
does not show any development of 
character, since he is simply a type 
created to mouth what the author had 
in mind. Henson’s life, on the con- 
trary, shows the development-of char- 
acter in the slavery drama. Henson 
began as an Uncle Tom playing that 
role seriously, but very soon reached 
the stage of playing it diplomatically 
only as a means to an end, that is, to 
escape from bondage; and he finally 
attained maturity of manhood as the 
Underground Railroad agent delivering 
the captive from the oppressor and 
teaching him how to develop his mind 
= play his part as a citizen on free 
80) 

It is very clear, therefore, that Hen- 
son’s career transcends the bounds of 
Mrs. Stowe’s narrative. His life was 
the actual drama of the rise of the Ne- 
gro from slavery to freedom rather 
than a mere dramatization of what 
slavery was. Henson’s career portrays 
the advancement of the Negro even 
beyond the post-bellum Uncle Tom 
age in which we now live. When free, 
Henson never bowed so low as to bar- 
ter his birthright as our leaders do to- 
day for jobs of high-sounding noth- 
ingness and the assurance of luxury 
and ease in return for betraying their 
own people. It has been often disputed 
that Mrs. Stowe accepted Josiah Hen- 
son as the prototype of her narrative, 
and his unusual development of char- 
acter in the greater drama of the Ne- 
gro in America is a good reason why 
she assumed that position. 
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THE ROOTS OF THE NATIONAL NEGRO 
CONVENTION MOVEMENT 


ROM the very dawn of our 
tists the Negro people 

fought and struggled to win 
the precious prizes of liberty and 
equality; they fought and died 
side by side with their white fellow 
men for democracy. 

More clearly perhaps than any 
other group did the Negro Ameri- 
cans realize the true significance 
of democracy, and the meaning of 
the American dream—the Ameri- 
ean way of life which promised so 
much, but gave so little to them. 
They challenged the forces that 
denied them the rights of man. 
Very early they recognized the 
common root of all human exploita- 
tion. Whenever possible, they 
joined with other exploited groups; 
when not, they organized among 
themselves in order to unite their 
strength and build up their morale. 
Old records of the British West 
India Company, and those of New 
Netherlands, reveal the early ef- 
forts of the Negroes to win their 
rights as a people. There were 
hundreds of petitions and protests 
on the part of Negro workers de- 
manding the same rights and priv- 
ileges accorded the white workers 
of various classes. 

In 1635, for instance, five Ne- 
groes of New Netherlands went to 
Holland to petition the Dutch gov- 
ernment at Amsterdam for wages 
denied them by the rulers of the 
eolony. In 1643, a group of free 
Negroes, led by Domingo Antony 
and Manuel de Gerritt, demanded 
the right to purchase and own 
land, along with the white people. 
In the 1660’s, and later, the colored 
people circulated many petitions 
against slavery, and for the free- 
dom of their children, who were 
kept in slavery even after their 
parents had won their own liberty.' 


1Many references to the struggles of 
the Negro people in New Netherlands 
may be found in I, N. P. Stoke’s Icon- 
ography of Manhattan Island, 1498-1900, 
and O’Callaghan’s Documents Relative 
to the Colonial History of the State of 
New York. 


BELLA Gross 


The struggle went on. The Mas- 
sachusetts Negroes, as early as 
1760, were active in petitioning the 
government for the abolition of 
slavery. Paul Cuffee and his 
brother John led a campaign of 
‘‘no taxation without representa- 
tion,’’ which won many rights for 
the colored inhabitants. Later, the 
Free African Society movement 
was launched for the purpose of 
uniting the free colored people in 
their struggle for democratic 
rights. This became the founda- 
tion for all the future organized 
activities of the Negro people in 
the United States, including the 
Negro churches, which were de- 
stined to play such a vital role in 
the history of American freedom. 


THE Spirit or 1776 


The American Revolution op- 
ened new roads to progress, and in- 
spired new hopes for happiness in 
the hearts of the oppressed people 
all over the world. In America, 
it ushered in a new epoch, the dawn 
of a new life. Black and white 
soldiers fought and died together 
for their country; black and white 
workers toiled together for a com- 
mon end, and laid the foundation 
of these United States. 

But many sad disillusionments 
followed in the wake of peace—es- 
pecially for the colored people. 
Chattel slavery was not abolished ; 
their rights, won by great sacrifice, 
were being violated ; their status as 
citizens diminished. The proslavery 
interests were striking out for more 
and more power. 

In 1817, they launched their for- 
midable campaign to crush the 
growing strength of the abolition- 
ists and the free Negroes by organ- 
izing the American Society for the 
Colonizing in Africa the Free Peo- 
ple of Color of these United States, 
or popularly known as the Ameri- 
ean Colonization Society. The mas- 
ter minds of the organization were 
the big proslavery interests. They 


succeeded in winning support from 
hundreds of philanthropists and 
true friends of the Negro by dis. 
guising their real objectives by the 
‘*back-to-Africa’’ drive. Great men 
were among its founders: Henry 
Clay, Bushrod Washington, Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson, John Ran. 
dolph, of Roanoke, Reverend Rob- 
ert Finley, Dr. Miller, of Prince. 
ton, Daniel Webster, John Mar. 
shall, James Monroe, James Madi- 
son, Francis Scott Key, Matthew 
Carey . . . and hosts of leading 
Americans joined the organization. 


Clothed in the beautiful robes of 
charity, benevolence, and Christian 
brotherhood, the Society began to 
build what became one of the most 
powerful and ingenious organs of 
propaganda and social control de- 
vised by man. (Hitler used it as a 
model, and acknowledged his debt 
to the slavocracy that created it.) 
It professed chief concern for the 
‘‘noor, benighted sons of Africa”’ 
who were so cruelly snatched from 
the bosom of their motherland, and 
seattered on alien soil, outcasts, 
and pariahs. 


**Can there be a nobler cause than 
that which, while it proposes to rid our 
own country of a useless and pernicious, 
if not dangerous portion of its popula- 
tion, contemplates the spreading of the 
arts of civilized life, and the possible 
redemption from ignorance and _bar- 
barism of a benighted quarter of the 
globe?’’ 


Thus spoke Henry Clay at the 
founders’ meeting. The Society 
promised all things to all men, and 
united on one platform the friends 
and foes of the colored man, by 
appealing to the interests of each 
group in its own language. To 
the free Negroes it offered a home- 
land, prosperity, equality, and 
peace. 

But the colored people saw 
through the clever propaganda of 
the Society, and realized the secret 
designs directed against them. 
They recognized it for what it was 
—the tool of the slavocracy, created 
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o strengthen their hold on the na- 
ion and safeguard slavery. 

Hardly had the Society been or- 
yvanized, when on January 24, 1817, 
the free colored people of the vicin- 
ity of Richmond, Virginia, called 
together the representatives of the 
Negro People to protest against 
the program of deportation advo- 
cated by the Society. In a spirited 
public demonstration, they ap- 
pealed to the people of the country. 
They said: 


‘«. . . we, the free people of color of 
the city of Richmond, have thought it 
advisable to assemble together under 
the sanction of authority, for the pur- 
pose of making a public expression of 
our sentiments on a question in which 
we are so deeply interested.’ ’2 


They did not want to leave their 
native land. Why should they 
leave their homes? But, if neces- 
sary, they asked that Congress 
grant them land in the Missouri 
River area, or thereabouts. 

They said further: 

‘‘We prefer being colonized in the 

most remote corner of the land of our 


nativity, to being exiled to a foreign 
country.’ 


Printed resolutions, signed by 
the officers of the convention—Wil- 
liam Bowler and Lentey Craw, 
were sent to various governmental 
agencies, churches, and anti-slavery 
societies, to acquaint them with 
the feelings of the colored people. 

Then came the convention in 
Philadelphia.? The voices raised 


“W. L. Garrison, Thoughts on African 
Colonization ... .1832. Vol. 2, pp. 62-63. 

Jesse Torrey, Jr. A Portraiture of 
Domestic Slavery in the United States. 

Dr. Torrey was one of the few con- 
temporary writers who acknowledged 
the strong opposition of the Negro peo- 
ple to the powerful Colonization Society, 
and its back-to-Africa scheme, even 
though he eriticized the colored people 
for it. He quoted passages from the 
resolutions passed by them at the meet- 
ings in Richmond, Va., and added that 
they were published, and distributed 
widely. 

J. B. MeMaster’s History .. . vol. 4, 
p. 562, 

3John W. Cromwell, ‘‘The Early Ne- 
gro Convention Movement,’’ in Occa- 
sional Papers, (No. 9) of the American 
Negro Academy, p. 4. 
m.. C. Nell, Colored Patriots ... p. 

Garrison, Thoughts . . 


here were stronger, more daring— 
challenging. Bethel Church, the 
cradle of the Negro Liberation 
Movement, could not hold the large 
number of delegates and visitors 
who came from far and near. 
Three thousand voices, as one, rang 
out the THE APPEAL TO THE 
HUMANE AND BENEVOLENT 
INHABITANTS OF THE CITY 
AND COUNTY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

August the 10th, 1817, became 
a milestone in the history of the 
Negro People in the U. S. They 
gathered, as a people, to challenge 
their foes, and awaken the slum- 
bering conscience of the nation. 
Their resolutions were picked up 
and repeated by hundreds of dem- 
onstrators all over the East... . 
They asserted : 

‘*Whereas, our ancestors (not of 
choice), were the first successful culti- 
vators of the wilds of America, we, their 
descendants feel ourselves entitled to 
participate in the blessings of her lux- 
uriant soil, which their blood and sweat 
enriched; and that any measure or sys- 
tem of measures, having a tendency to 
banish us from her bosom, would not 
only be eruel, but in direct violation of 
those principles which have been the 
boast of this republic.’’ 

James Forten was the president 
of this convention ; Russell Parrott, 
the secretary. Absalom Jones, 
Richard Allen, and John Glouces- 
ter were among the other leaders 
who denounced the American Col- 
onization Society in no uncertain 
terms. They refuted the slanders 
against the free colored citizens, 
and mercilessly exposed the true 
character of the Society. As one, 
the convention voted to oppose the 
Society. .. . ‘‘No,’’ they cried: 

‘*We never will separate ourselves 
voluntarily from the slave population of 
this country; they are our brethren by 
the ties of consanguinity, suffering, and 
wrong; we feel there is more virtue in 


suffering privations with them, than 
fancied advantages for a season.’’ 


G. B. Stebbins, Facts and Opinions 
touching the Real Origin, Character, and 
Influence of the American Colonization 
Society ... . 1853, p. 195. 

Samuel E. Cornish and Theodore 8. 
Wright—The Colonization Scheme Con- 
sidered. . . . 1840, p. 4. 

Colored American, many articles by 
Theo, S. Wright, in the July-Oct., 1837 
issues. 
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The convention appealed to all 
white friends and abolitionists—-to 
the churches and schools. Large 
protest meetings in various large 
cities followed the Philadelphia 
convention ;* many attempts were 
made to organize the Negro people 
nationally, and to carry their 
warnings and appeals to all parts 
of the United States. But the 
voices of the free Negroes were 
drowned by the roaring flood of 
hatred, slander, and terror let 
loose by the powerful forces of the 
press, the pulpit, the government, 
and the social agencies in control 
of the enemy. 

Besides, America was busy 
building—digging, planting, con- 
quering the vast, virgin forests, 
piling up the great wealth and 
power of the young, growing na- 
tion. 

In the meantime, the American 
Colonization Society waxed strong- 
er and more powerful. In many 
devious ways it was able to smooth 
over the many conflicts and para- 
doxes that faced the average Amer- 
ican citizen when he contemplated 
the ills of the age. By rationaliza- 
tion, and clever propaganda that 
reached out to the many different 
groups and classes in America, the 
Society succeeded in getting great- 
er support from both the friends 
and enemies of the slave system, 
while it spread the poisonous doc- 
trines of racial hatreds and race- 
superiority among the large masses 
of the working people, who were 
taught to fear the free Negro 
workers as competitors, and to hate 
them as the potential destroyers of 
the American way of life. The 
period between 1817 and 1827 was 


‘a dark one, as Rev. Theodore §. 


Wright, one of the leading Negro 
abolitionists of his day, declared in 
an address before the N. Y. State 
Anti-slavery Convention of 1837... 


‘¢The principle of expatriation, like 
a great sponge went around in church 
and state, among men of all classes, and 


4Theodore S. Wright—‘‘The Progress 
of the Antislavery Cause,’’ an address 
delivered at the meeting of the N. Y. 
State Anti-Slavery society, Sept. 20, 
1837. 
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sponged up all the benevolent feelings 
which were then prevalent, and which 
promised so much for the emancipation 
of the enslaved and down-trodden mil- 
lions of our land. That, sir, we call 
the dark period. . . . The slaveholder 
and the proslavery man, the man of 
expanded views, the man who loved the 
poor the oppressed of every hue and of 
every clime, all united in this feeling 
and principle of expatriation.’’ 
With sorrow the colored citizens 
watched how the waves of depor- 
tation and expatriation drives were 
carrying away some of their dear- 
est friends and staunchest sup- 
porters. ‘‘The heavens were gath- 
ering blackness,’’ Wright declared ; 
persecution and brutality followed 
each wave of propaganda. Scarce- 
ly one newspaper or religious 
journal would publish the appeals 
of the colored leaders; the pulpits 
were closed to their ministers; the 
press carried on an organized cam- 
paign of slander against all who 
dared to question the motives of 
the American Colonization Society. 
Despair and misery faced the 
free colored population every- 
where; thousands lost their jobs; 
Negro farmers were forced off the 
land; Negro mechanics driven 
from the shops. Hundreds of free 
Negroes flocked to the already 
crowded cities, and sought refuge 
in the miserable slums. But they 
held their ground. Wright con- 
tinued : 


‘*They resolved to remain here, come 
what would, persecution or death. They 
lifted up their voices and said, ‘this is 
my country, here I was born, here I have 
toiled and suffered, and here will I die.’ 
Sir, it was a dark period. Although they 
were unanimous and expresed their opin- 
ions, they could not gain access to the 
public mind; for the press would not 
communicate the facts in the case. . 
it was silent.’’ 


Then, said Wright, came the pub- 
lication of the Freedom’s Journal, 
the first Negro newspaper in the 
United States.5 It came like a 
‘*elap of thunder, a streak of light- 
ning’’ in the darkness. It was the 
voice of the Negro People calling 
to the disinherited scattered 
throughout the wilderness of a hos- 
tile society. For the first time in 


5Bella Gross, ‘‘ Freedom’s Journal and 
Rights of All’’ in the Journal of Negro 
History, July, 1932. 


the history of the United States, 
said Theodore S. Wright, the 
‘‘ynited views and intentions of 
the people of color were made 
known, and the nation awoke as 
from slumber.’’ Was it possible 
that the Negro could speak so 
clearly, in such bold, defying 
terms?.... 

‘THIS IS OUR LAND .. . OUR 
NATIVE LAND!’’... ‘‘and we have 


a elaim upon its inhabitants, which 
ought not be gainsayed or neglected.’’ 


‘“‘WE ARE AMERICANS!’’ chal- 
lenged Rev. Samuel E. Cornish, 
the senior editor of Freedom’s 
Journal; ‘‘many would rob us of 
the endeared name ‘Americans’, a 
description more emphatically be- 
longing to us, than to five-sixths of 
this Nation, and one that we will 
never yield.”’ 

“THIS IS OUR LAND ... 
HERE WE WERE BORN ... 
HERE WE SHALL STAY.’’ 
Cornish called on the colored peo- 
ple not to yield; to hold firm. 
‘“‘Abide in the ship (United 
States), or you can’t be saved,’’ he 
eried, amidst the excitement and 
fever of deportation and expulsion. 
He tried to quell the panic of the 
people who were made homeless, 
and against whom the wrath and 
violence of the proslavery interests 
were directed without mercy. He 
ealled upon the colored people to 
unite, to build racial solidarity and 
race consciousness . . . to forge the 
oneness of the Negro people, slave 
and free, for without unity they 
were lost. 

The National Negro Convention 
Movement, which attempted to 
build up this unity through the 
representatives of the hundreds of 
Negro organizations already exist- 
ing in the United States, was a di- 
rect outcome of this drive under- 
taken and organized by the Free- 
dom’s Journal, first published in 
New York City, on March 16, 1827, 
supported by the Negro leaders of 
various communities scattered all 
over the country. 

The Freedom’s Journal soon be- 
came the target of the Colonization 
Society, for it was determined to 
still this fiery voice, and smash the 
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growing unity and power of the 
free Negroes. The Journal was 
the living proof of the equality and 
patriotism of the Negro Ameri. 
cans, a great threat to the institu. 
tion of slavery. After many at. 
tempts, the Society succeeded in 
undermining the structure of the 
Journal; it influenced the young 
John B. Russwurm, the junior edi- 
tor, who joined the colonizationists. 
The change almost wrecked the 
Journal, which was forced to sus- 
pend publication. But a new paper, 
The Rights of All, under Samuel 
Cornish’s editorship, took up the 
fight where the Journal left off; 
it resumed the difficult task of re- 
organizing the scattered forces of 
the Negro people, and repairing 
the damage done. The slogan was: 

«*. . . let there be no compromise, but 
as though born free and equal, let us 
eontend for all the rights given to us 
ped the Constitution of our native Coun- 

ry. 

Cornish rallied the leaders again, 
and called on them to strengthen 
the ranks of their people. New 
voices called out through the col- 
umns of The Rights of All; their 
challenge went ringing through 
the nation. 

“AMERICANS... READ 
YOUR OWN DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE!’’ This 
was David Walker’s fiery Appeal 
that flashed through the darkened 
skies, and put so much terror into 
the hearts of the Southern plan- 
tation owners. He talked directly 
to his people; he challenged all 
Americans. .. . 

‘Do you understand your own 
language?’’ he asked defiantly, 
citing whole passages of the funda- 
mental laws of the United States. 
He reminded them of the revolu- 
tionary traditions of their country, 
and declared... . 

**Some of you, no doubt, believe that 
we will never throw off your murderous 
Government, and provide new guards for 
our future security.’’ 

For some time David Walker was 
able to defy his enemies. It was 
even said that he traveled through 
the South, organizing secret soci- 
eties and revolutionary groups 
modeled after those of 1776 every- 
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where he went, he preached unity, 
and denounced the many cleavages 
that separated the Negro people 
into free and slave; field Negro 
and house Negro; rich and poor; 
educated and uneducated. 

‘*T say unto you again, you must go 
to work, and prepare the way of the 
Lord’’ ... RESISTANCE TO TYRAN- 
NY. ‘‘WE MUST AND SHALL BE 
FREE!’’ cried David Walker. 

The jittery nerves of the slave- 
oecracy could stand no more; the 
masters became frantic; law-mak- 
ers appealed to the lynch spirit to 
erush the onward drive of the Ne- 
gro people. But the defiant words 
of David Walker went echoing 
through the land long after he was 
no more (It is believed that Walker 
was murdered by hired gangsters 
in 1830), even though his Appeal 
was suppressed, and denounced by 
people like Benjamin Lundy, Gar- 
rison, and other abolitionists as 
dangerous and inflammatory. The 
Genius of Universal Emancipation® 
went out of its way to appeal to 
the colored people to repudiate 
Walker and his Appeal... . ‘‘A 
more bold, daring, inflammatory 
publication, perhaps, never issued 
from the press, in any country.”’ 


. Years after, at many conventions 


of the Negro people, the teachings 
of David Walker were repeated by 
the more militant leaders like 
Garnet who liked to repeat Wal- 
ker’s words. .. . 


*¢Remember, America, that we must 
and shall be free and enlightened as you 
are, will you wait until we shall, under 
God, obtain our liberty by the crushing 
America of power? ... I speak, Amer- 
icans, for your good. . . . And we, we, 
will be to you if we have to obtain our 
freedom by fighting. Throw away your 
fears and prejudices then, and enlighten 
us, and treat us like men, and we will 
like you more than we do now hate you 
and tell us now no more about Coloniza- 
tion, for America is as much our coun- 
try, as it is yours. ... What a happy 
country this will be, if the white, will 
listen. . 
mind, but that the whole of the past 
will be sunk into oblivion, and we yet, 
under God, will become a united and 
happy people.’’ 


But the monied interests did not 
want to see a happy and united 
people, and they resumed their 


6Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
May, 1830. 


. And there is no doubt in my . 
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work of persecution and slander 
with new vigor. They were deter- 
mined to get rid of every white 
and Negro American who dared 
to talk about freedom and equality. 
But the fighters for freedom went 
on, against terrific odds, and the 
hope for a National Negro Libera- 
tion Movement was kept alive in 
the hearts of the oppressed. 


The Negro in the New 
Era 
(Continued from page 38) 


education ; but had it not been for 
the Negroes’ franchise, it is doubt- 
ful if the expenditure would have 
been fifty thousand, as a qualified 
suffrage on educational tests at the 
time would have furnished a mo- 
tive for keeping him ignorant. 

Now that the Negro has a vote, 
that he is a citizen of the Republic 
and the state where he resides, is 
the only argument that has given 
him education from Southern 
States. It is surely upon this 
ground that Booker T. Washington 
planted himself when he appealed 
for Negro education. Good citizen- 
ship, it is but fair to state, is the 
main ground also upon which most 
of the religious organizations of the 
North contribute to the Negroes’ 
support in acquiring education. 

(2) The Negro’s present mate- 
rial status is traceable to the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, inasmuch as 
this is a result of his being edu- 
cated up to the appreciation of the 
value and importance of material 
possessions. 

(3) His present moral and re- 
ligious status must be traceable to 
the same source, since the general 
moral character of the people and 
their leaders in the pulpit and out 
of it is due to the uplifting influ- 
ence of education. 

(4) Though in many of the 
southern states the Negro does, or 
does not cast a ballot, as suits the 
convenience or political exigency of 
the party in power, it is becoming 
more and more recognized by white 
leaders in the South that the Negro 
vote is not hostile to the best in- 
terest of the country; that it is not 


dangerous—certainly, not any more 
so than the handled vote in New 
York, Philadelphia, or St. Louis. 
The fact that if the white South 
could induce itself to accept the 
status of the Negro under the con- 
stitution and would undertake to 
control his vote by fair and legiti- 
mate means, his vote would be less 
dangerous than that of a class simi- 
larly situated industrially in an- 
other section of the country, be- 
cause he is more an American. 
With the relative advance of both 
races in civic virtue, and material 
progress, there is growing mutual 
respect for human rights, which 
will lessen friction and bring to the 
Negro in practice what he now 
holds in theory—the right to ex- 
press his preferences at the polls. 

No, the bestowal of the franchise 
was not a mistake. Posterity will 
affirm that it was necessarily an 
act of justice and a measure of con- 
summate statesmanship. 


I cannot believe that this Amend- 
ment incorporated into the organic 
law will ever be repealed ; but I do 
believe that it will be ultimately 
enforced. I believe this because 
there are numbers of good white 
men in the South (and their num- 
ber is increasing), to whom the un- 
reasoning and permanent repres- 
sion of the Negro is intolerable— 
men who are too busy with the 
world’s work, too eager to see the 
South go forward, too consumed 
with larger visions, too anxious to 
get up, to spend their energies in 
keeping others down. 

Listen to these significant words 
from the pen of one of Virginia’s 
youngest and ablest men, Mr. E. G. 
Murphy, in his splendid -mono- 
graph—The Basis of Ascendency 
(p. 32). 

‘*Moreover, the very institutions 
which our discriminations were at 
first invented to protect are soon, 
by the increasing bias of these very 
discriminations, emasculated of 
their power. If it is hard to convict 
a white man of the murder of a 
Negro, it becomes equally hard to 
convict him of the murder of a 
white man. Courts which find them- 
selves unable to punish the crimes 
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of a stronger class against the 
weaker class, discover that legal 
precedents and the social habit 
which have stood between the 
strong and the weak are likely to 
stand at last between man and man 
through all the classes of the 
strong. And failure to punish 
means the inability to protect. In 
any society human life in general 
tends to become as cheap as the life 
of the humblest representative. 


CIRCUMVENTING THE FIFTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


But after all, the Fifteenth 
Amendment in many Southern 
States is a dead letter, rendered 
ineffective by the shrewdly drawn 
disfranchisement laws of these 
States. 

The South lost the old three- 
fifths representation which was 
hers, when under the Constitution 
every Negro’s value was expressed 
in terms of a proper fraction, but 
by her disfranchisement laws to- 
day she has gained it back and also 
the other two-fifths; and this be- 
eause with open defiance of the 
Amendment under question she has 
eliminated the Negro vote without 
being deprived of her share of rep- 
resentation. Thus, certain South- 
ern States today have not only 
robbed the Negro of his vote, but in 
State and National affairs are us- 
ing it to his detriment. But this 
step was not taken until*it had 
been discovered by Southern po- 
litical leaders that the Federal 
Government was not strong enough 
to enforce the Constitution in the 
interest of all the people alike. 

That the educational and prop- 
erty tests were not applied imme- 
diately after the reconstruction 
period is due to the fact that for 
eight years the Republicans were 
in control of the Southern States 
and it did not suit the convenience 
or political exigency of that party 
to set up tests for Negro voters. 
Afterward when Southern white 
men came into power by overthrow- 
ing the reconstructed governments, 
the element then in control, fearing 
Federal intervention, maintained 
eontrol by fraud and_ violence. 
Finally, when a _ better element 


to whom violence and fraud were 
more repugnant seized the reins 
of government, they carried 
through the process of legal dis- 
franchisement in open violation of 
the Constitution, believing that to 
be a higher moral ground than the 
shot-gun, the rope and open fraud. 

These States will find more and 
more that in their operations these 
unjust laws work with detriment 
to the whole people rather than to 
any specific class. Some one has 
remarked that no man ever put a 
rope about the neck of his fellow 
but that sooner or later God puts 
the other end around the neck of 
the offender. Recent political de- 
velopments, notably in the States of 
North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina and Alabama, prove that laws 
enacted to deprive the Negroes of 
their rights can with equal effec- 
tiveness be employed by one part 
of the white population against the 
other. And so we have observed 
lately that Southern political lead- 
ers of the past are crying out for 
protection against the bold and 
reckless political adventures of the 
day, who are using these laws 
against them. 

Today although the Negro’s citi- 
zenship is written into the organic 
law of this country, he stands in 
many states ruthlessly shorn of 
suffrage. Mr. Charles W. Chest- 
nutt, that brilliant man of letters, 
made a strong plea for Congress to 
reduce the South’s representation 
to the basis of the voting popula- 
tion, because of this unjust act to- 
ward a large majority of its citi- 
zens. Would this be expedient? 
Let us look for a moment at this 
contention. 

(1) Such legislation would be a 
tacit acknowledgment and recogni- 
tion of the movement toward dis- 
franchisement, and by implication, 
would deny the inherent constitu- 
tional citizen rights of the Negro. 
It would lay foundations for taking 
away the Negro’s vote in any state 
where the people might agree to 
the loss of a few representatives in 
Congress and in the electoral col- 
lege, in the North as well as in the 
South. It would be the creation of 
a condition by which the franchise 
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of the whole could be swept away 
with impunity, wherever the domi- 
nant race might see fit to make a 
little sacrifice for that purpose. 

(2) A large number of colored 
people are in favor of a qualified 
suffrage based upon educational 
tests, at this time—such as would 
be applied equitably to all. An ig- 
norant vote should not be allowed 
unrestricted expression, but there 
is no difference between white ig- 
norance and black ignorance. In 
North Carolina today this test is 
for both races and now is the white 
man’s opportunity to show the Ne- 
gro that he means to give him 
justice. 

(3) Such legislation, or even agi- 
tation for cutting down Southern 
representation for this reason, 
would disturb the present trend to- 
ward an amicable settlement of the 
issue, upon a feasible basis, by the 
best element of both races in the 
South and the country at large. 

(4) Such a reduction of power 
would drive from the field of effec- 
tive effort those who are doing at 
this time the best work for the ele- 
vation of the Negro race in the 
South. To attain the ends for which 
all honest and true men are work- 
ing, it is essential that they keep in 
touch with one another. These are 
working together in the forefront 
of the fight against unfortunate 
conditions. 

Locally both races should strive 
to obtain the appointment of 
Southern judges of elections who 
will administer the law with strict 
impartiality. The signs of the 
time predict that the settlement of 
this great issue must be fought out 
in the great arena of public con- 
science. It will be largely a white 
man’s fight, with the Negroes 
standing by as most intensely in- 
terested spectators, patiently wait- 
ing to come again into possession 
of that of which they have been 
ruthlessly robbed—the sacred badge 
of citizenship. This was the case 
at the time of their emancipation— 
a vastly more formidable test than 
the enforcement of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

Our PRESENT 
The Negro lived through the first 
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critical period of his freedom, the 
only one of the darker races of the 
globe that has been able to look 
the white man in the face at close 
range, assimilating his ideas and 
making substantial progress. His 
resilient and flexible disposition 
has been to him a savior of life 
unto life. He has been wise to 
avoid contention where such line 
of action might work to his detri- 
ment. He has been able to bridge 
the chasm into which a more im- 
petuous and inflexible nature might 
have plunged him. In this regard 
he is the antithesis of the Indian, 
for the Indian fought and faded; 
the Negro laughed and lives. 

God does not use discouraged 
groups of individuals. After Jeze- 
bel and the Juniper tree, there was 
nothing left for Elijah but the fiery 
chariot. Our very weakness has 
been wisely used in our extremity to 
advance our cause. As a sailor other- 
wise helpless before the approach- 
ing storm, we have tied loose knots 
in our rigging so that the storm 
might spend its fury in tightening 
the knots and thus spare the mast; 
thus the Negro has survived the 
storms that have buffeted his bark, 
so that though beating its way 
against the head winds and furious 
weather and not always pointing to 
the goal, there has been gain in the 
stretch. 

Surviving the pitfalls that sur- 
round the infancy of his freedom, 
the Negro has in later years devel- 
oped from his own loins a group of 
leaders who have been able to bring 
to the bar of public discussion such 
appeals for larger privileges under 
the law as have secured for him a 
hearing in the open forum of the 
world. 

Not to enter largely into statis- 
tics: the Negroes have supplied 
physicians, lawyers, college heads, 
teachers, bankers, and realtors. He 
has amassed wealth in excess of 
$2,000,000,000, has banks under his 
control doing an annual business of 
$100,000,000 ; insurance companies 
with over $42,000,000 of insurance 
in force on 1,000,000 Negroes, and 
giving employment to eight thou- 
sand. 

In the field of culture also the 


Negro has made considerable prog- 
ress. Especially in the field of mu- 
sic, he has contributed something 
of permanent and worthwhile value 
to the sum total of American art, 
which is distinctly American. 

The quaint wailings of spirituals 
of the old plantation, through 
which the Negro struggled to ex- 
press his deeper feelings, have al- 
ready become a distinct type of 
American music. Harry Burleigh, 
Roland Hayes, Arthur Moss, Mar- 
ian Anderson, and other Negroes 
have already done much to fix the 
musical conscience of our group to 
a proper appreciation of a style of 
musie absolutely different. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Countee P. Cullen, 
Benjamin Brawley, and Carter G. 
Woodson have won for us a secure 
place in American literature, and 
the works of Henry Ossawa Tanner 
have recently been hung in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, though 
for many years his paintings have 
held a conspicuous place in the 
gallery of Luxembourg. 

Thus in every age and land God 
has given to every race its spokes- 
men and its seers. Thus the Negro 
has made large contribution to the 
economic and spiritual life of 
America, and no one has vision 
enough to predict the magnitude of 
his contribution or gauge the pos- 
sibilities of his effecting the destiny 
of the commonwealth of the future. 
We are an integral part of the na- 
tion and no alchemy can eliminate 
us. 
While we should be reasonably 
proud of the advance made in the 
past eighty-one years (for we as 
a race were not legally free until 
the adoption of the 13th amend- 
ment, December 18th, 1865)—we 
must concede that in reaching this 
vantage ground we have been more 
effectively aided than other peoples 
have been. 

(1) By being in close touch with 
an advanced civilization. 

(2) By the combined effort of 
Christian people through churches 
and schools. 

(3) Through the reactionary 
forces of opposition. For a great 
writer has said, ‘‘ Were I to choose 


a race that would live, I would have 
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it endure hardships. Were I to 
choose one to die, I would give it 
pleasure and luxury.’’ 


THE SoutTH THE Best PLACE FOR 
THE NEGRO 


With all its disadvantages and 
discouragements, with all the hu- 
miliations he is called upon to en- 
dure at the present time, I still be- 
lieve the South is the best place for 
the Negro. The undesirable condi- 
tions there will not endure. The 
speediness of their favorable solu- 
tion will be determined by the mea- 
sure in which the Christian religion 
is embraced. Men who daily teach 
that it is the duty of a Christian 
State to ‘‘preach the gospel to the 
poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captive 
and recovery of sight to the blind’’ 
cannot continue indefinitely to an- 
nul this teaching by their daily 
life, without receiving the greater 
injury. 

It seems that in our own land 
there can never be absolute separa- 
tion of the Negro from the white 
man; fundamentally because they 
embrace the same religion and one 
which does recognize caste. Their 
forms and objects of worship are 
identical, their creeds and credal 
sources are the same. The same- 
ness of social, civil and political 
institutions of the country also 
have a significant and important 
bearing upon the question. 

It is therefore no longer a ques- 
tion as to whether the black man 
and the white can live together 
here in the South on terms of civil 
and political equality. God by His 
providence seems to say they must. 
The white man will be helped to be 
more charitable and less fearful of 
the bugbear of social equality if he 
will take time to study the better 
side of Negro life. The records of 
the courts are not the only places 
to go for statistics. We have our 
criminal classes far too numerous, 
we admit, but there are others. 

If today the Negro of the New 
Era has developed a hypersensitive 
race consciousness, it is due to the 
fact that in numbers, not a few, he 
has made great strides in educa- 
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tion, in habits, in self sustaining 
industry, in the possession of 
property, and in a keener sense of 
justice. 

Thus he chafes under the con- 
tributing causes of this sensitive- 
ness, economic, political and civic 
limitations. In his present sensitive 
stage of transition and growth, the 
Negro stands in tremendous need 
of sympathy and understanding. 
He is intelligent enough to know 
that a sporadic outburst of crime 
and wrong done by one group to 
the other should not rob either of 
our purpose to be consistently 
friendly. His whole public life is 
in a constant state of flux. Growth 
and development are constantly 
changing his perspective and call- 
ing for new interpretation. 

The white man should strive 
fully to appreciate something of the 
mental and spiritual readjustment 
of the life of the Negro of the New 
Era, due to the transforming in- 
fluence of his ever changing educa- 
tional environment. Today in this 
publie way, we frankly bid for the 
friendship and good will of our 
white neighbor. 


THe Waite Man’s Duty IN THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 

Since they that are strong should 
help to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, it is but fair to interpret the 
duty of our white neighbors toward 
us, as we struggle to rise above the 
tyranny of law, birth and iron for- 
tune. ‘‘We are still the great in- 
dustrial arm of the South, and our 
efficiency and usefulness will be in 
direct proportion to our happy and 
contented condition. We have as a 
race a certain amount of vitality; 
just in proportion as that energy is 
expended over legal disabilities, 
unjust laws, unequal educational 
opportunity, and restrictions in the 
battle for bread in that larger sense 
in which ‘‘life is more than meat, 
and body than raiment’’—will be 
rendered less efficient in the output 
of useful labor.’’ 


Mungo Park 


(Continued from page 36) 


informed me that the king could 
not possibly see me, until he knew 


what had brought me into his coun- 
try; and that I must not presume 
to cross the river without the king’s 
permission. He therefore advised 
me to lodge at a distant village, to 
which he pointed, for the night; 
and said that in the morning he 
would give me further instructions 
how to conduct myself. This was 
very discouraging. However, as 
there was no remedy, I set off for 
the village, where I found, to my 
great mortification, that no person 
would admit me into his house. I 
was regarded with astonishment 
and fear, and was obliged to sit all 
day without victuals, in the shade 
of a tree; and the night threatened 
to be very uncomfortable, for the 
wind rose, and there was great ap- 
pearance of a heavy rain; and the 
wild beasts are so very numerous in 
the neighborhood that I should 
have been under the necessity of 
climbing up the tree, and resting 
among the branches. About sun- 
set, however, as I was preparing to 
pass the night in this manner, and 
had turned my horse loose, that he 
might graze at liberty, a woman, 
returning from the labors of the 
field, stopped to observe me, and 
perceiving that I was weary and 
dejected, inquired into my situa- 
tion, which I briefly explained to 
her ; whereupon, with looks of great 
compassion, she took up my saddle 
and bridle, and told me to follow 
her. Having conducted me into her 
hut, she lighted up a lamp, spread 
a mat on the floor, and told me I 
might remain there for the night. 
Finding that I was very hungry, 
she said she would procure me 
something to eat. She accordingly 
went out, and returned in a short 
time with a very fine fish; which 
having caused to be half-broiled 
upon some embers, she gave me for 
supper. The rites of hospitality be- 
ing thus performed towards a 
stranger in distress, my worthy 
benefactress (pointing to the mat, 
and telling me I might sleep there 
with apprehension) called to the 
female part of her family, who had 
stood gazing on me all the while in 
fixed astonishment, to resume their 
task of spinning cotton, in which 
they continued to employ them- 
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selves a great part of the night. 
They lightened their labor by songs, 
one of which was composed extem- 
pore, for I was myself the subject of 
it. It was sung by one of the young 
women, the rest joining in a sort 
of chorus. The air was sweet and 
plaintive, and the words, literally 
translated, were these: ‘‘The winds 
roared, and the rains fell. The 
poor white man, faint and weary, 
came and sat under our tree. He 
has no mother to bring him milk; 
no wife to grind his corn.’’ Chorus 
‘‘Let us pity the white man; no 
mother has he,’’ ete., ete. Trifling 
as this recital may appear to the 
reader, to a person in my situation, 
the circumstance was affecting in 
the highest degree. I was oppressed 
by such unexpected kindness, and 
sleep fled from my eyes. In the 
morning I presented my compas- 
sionate landlady with two of the 
four brass buttons which remained 
on my waistcoat, the only recom- 
pense I could make her. 

July 21st.—I continued in the 
village all this day in conversation 
with the natives, who came in 
crowds to see me; but was rather 
uneasy towards evening, to find 
that no message had arrived from 
the king; the more so as the people 
began to whisper that Mansong had 
received some very unfavorable ac- 
counts of me from the Moors and 
Slatees residing at Sego; who, it 
seems, were exceedingly suspicious 
concerning the motives of my jour- 
ney. I learned that many consulta- 
tions had been held with the king 
concerning my reception and dis- 
posal; and some of the villagers 
frankly told me that I had many 
enemies, and must expect no favor. 

July 22nd. — About eleven 
o’clock, a messenger arrived from 
the king, but he gave me very little 
satisfaction. He inquired particu- 
larly if I had brought any present, 
and seemed much disappointed 
when he was told that I had been 
robbed of everything by the Moors. 
When I proposed to go along with 
him, he told me to stop until the 
afternoon, when the king would 
send for me. 

July 23rd.—In the afternoon an- 
other messenger arrived from 
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Mansong, with a bag in his hands. 
He told me it was the king’s plea- 
sure that I should depart forthwith 
from the vicinage of Sego; but that 
Mansong wishing to relieve a white 
man in distress, had sent me five 
thousand cowries, to enable me to 
purchase provisions in the course 
of my journey; the messenger add- 
ed that, if my intentions were 
really to proceed to Jenne, he had 
orders to accompany me as a guide 
to Sansanding. I was at first puz- 
zled to account for this behavior of 
the king; but from the conversation 
I had with the guide, I had after- 
wards reason to believe that Man- 
song would willingly have admitted 
me into his presence at Sego, but 
was apprehensive he might not be 
able to protect me against the blind 
and inveterate malice of the Moor- 
ish inhabitants. His conduct, there- 
fore, was at once prudent and lib- 
eral. The circumstances under 
which I made my appearance at 
Sego were undoubtedly such as 
might create in the mind of the 
king a well-warranted suspicion 
that I wished to conceal the true 
object of my journey. He argued, 
probably, as my guide argued: 
who, when he was told that I had 
come from a great distance, and 
through many dangers, to behold 
the Joliba river, naturally in- 
quired if there were no rivers in 
my own country, and whether one 
river was not like another. Not- 
withstanding this, and in spite of 
the jealous machinations of the 
Moors, this benevolent prince 
thought it sufficient that a white 
man was found in his dominions, in 
a condition of extreme wretched- 
ness; and that no other plea was 
necessary to entitle the sufferer to 
his bounty. 


Robert Thomas 
Kerlin 
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of America have never shown due 
appreciation for the sacrifices which 
he has made in their behalf. To 
this comment Dr. Kerlin promptly 
replied to the contrary. He re- 
ferred in particular to an expres- 
sion of gratitude from the Negroes 


of Roanoke, Virginia, soon after he 
was dismissed from the Virginia 
Military Institute. He was invited 
to the city, as he thought, to ad- 
dress a meeting at a church. On 
arriving he found that the building 
was not lighted, but in a dimly 
lighted room in the rear of the edi- 
fice he found about thirty persons 
seated. One arose and said, ‘‘We 
did not invite you here to speak. 
Some day we shall have you address 
an audience which no auditorium 
in the city will seat. Tonight we 
desire merely to present you this 
token of our appreciation.’’ Open- 
ing the handsome purse, Dr. Kerlin 
was moved to tears of gratitude to 
find that these poor people had pre- 
sented him with six twenty-dollar 
gold pieces. 

This small group of those for 
whom he had thus spoken in quar- 
ters where they were not permitted 
to speak for themselves did their 
duty, but very few other Negroes 
likewise responded. At that time 
there were in the United States 
three Negroes rated as millionaires, 
and not a one volunteered a penny. 
At that time there were privately 
supported Negro institutions which 
did not look to the local or national 
governments for support and were 
supposedly free from political con- 
trol, but not a one offered him a 
chair on its faculty. They all stood 
in fear of losing a few contribu- 
tions from some industrialist who 
would not support a school with a 
professor advocating freedom for 
the Negro and the right of the la- 
boring man to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor. These ungrateful Negroes 
chose rather to stand by and let 
Kerlin die, but like the victims of 
the Elaine, Arkansas riot in behalf 
of whom he fearlessly spoke out in 
1923, he did not die; and he will 
never die. 


‘The Leary Family 


(Continued from page 34) 


try, having made many contribu- 
tions to the medical literature in 
this as well as in other medical 
branches. He did work at Saint 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., for some years. He was for- 
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merly Clinical Assistant in Neuro- 
psychiatry at Freedmen’s Hospital, 
and member of the Psychiatrie Di- 
vision of the Fort Myer Examina- 
tion Board. He is a fellow of the 
National Medical Association, and 
vice-president of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Society of Washington, D. 
C., and member of the Board of 
Directors of the Washington Wel- 
fare Association. In 1916 he was 
married to Miss Elizabeth Christ- 
mas, daughter of Lt. H. 8S. Christ- 
mas of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and a former teacher at Wilming- 
ton. He has two sons, John Sin- 
clair Leary Perry, Jr., who is with 
the Army Air Forces in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Sheridan Leary 
Christmas Perry, a student in the 
College of Arts and Sciences at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


Celebrations 
(Continued from page 26) 


thizer and Civil War nurse, born 
November 29, 1832. At the same 
time we may pay tribute to Bishop 
William Meade, a Southern preach- 
er to neglected Negroes, born No- 
vember 11, 1789; and to Andrew 
Carnegie, the first philanthropist 
to give a large sum for the educa- 
tion of Negroes, born November 25, 
1835. 


Dangers of Political 
Leadership 


(Continued from page 48) 


to keep the people in ignorance 
than to enlighten them beyond local 
political control. A most serious ob- 
jection is that the Federal Govern- 
ment might not be as faithful as 
the states in teaching race distine- 
tions and in justifying the subordi- 
nation of one race to the other. Any 
book or lecture emphasizing broth- 
erhood or the principles of equality 
and justice would seriously con- 
flict with education as it is now 
carried out in many of the states 
and would dynamite the traditions 
on which such parts have projected 
a future of great peace and happi- 
ness for one race only. 
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coming more evident from day to day as we 

face realities. In the midst of political cam- 
paigns we are often so mis-directed by demagogues 
that we all but lose the power of reasoning. The 
unprincipled and fearless bosses of the party in 
power and the party out of power thoroughly un- 
derstand human psychology. They know that, al- 
though most of our citizens have attended school 
for a considerable time, the average person retains 
just about what is acquired by a child in the fifth 
grade. His power to reason is never tully developed, 
and he must depend on others to reason for him. 

The politician is always on hand to render this 
service for the mentally undeveloped citizen. This 
backward citizen may not attend political meetings 
and may not take the time to consult those in con- 
rol of political organizations; but he listens to the 
partisan broadcasts, he reads the glaring headlines 
in the newspapers and he reads the expensively 
featured stories in the popular magazines, most of 
which advance some political point of view accept- 
able to those maintaining these publications by ex- 
pensive advertising. These publications are not or- 
gans of thought but the organs of those able to pay 
the price to have their will done. 

Up to the present time most of the newspapers 
and magazines of the country have been controlled 
by the rich and influential people of the country, 
but in recent years the labor press has gained much 
ground. In the proportion as labor groups find the 
means to establish more organs devoted to the 
thought of the liberal class we shall find the press 
more of a battleground where the odds will be even. 
At present this is far from being the true situation; 
but the leading dailies have lost much ground in 
recent years as factors in moulding the thought of 
the public. We have an ever-increasing number of 
citizens who read the newspapers to find out what 
happens rather than to learn what to do, but this 
change is not indicative of the ability of the people 
to think for themselves. They have discovered that 
most of the leading newspapers are devoted to the 
cause of the exploiters of the underprivileged and 
whatever these partisan publications advocate the 
man in the street opposes. This sort of political 
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action may be all right for the present; but, if the 
newspapers change their attitude, as some of them 
will inevitably do, the unending opposition would 
prove prejudicial to the interests which it has been 
endeavoring to protect. 

The only way out of the difficulty is to improve 
the minds of the public through non-partisan adult 
education. Can the Federal Government be non- 
partisan in carrying out a program of adult educa- 
tion? There has always been much objection to 
the participation of the Federal Government in 
education, but this comes mainly from the old iim 
states’ rights partisans who do not want the central i 
authority to grow at the expense of the states. There 
does not seem to be any more chance for political 
influence in education under control of the Federal 
Government than if under the control of the states. 
In this objection there is not any special protest 
against politics in education but a preference for 
local politics in education, for this objection comes 
from quarters where the least has been done to Mim 
make education non-partisan. Here again the peo- Hm 
ple are being misled by blindfolding politicians who 
are trying not to promote education but to safe- 
guard their own interests. 

In the educational service of the Armed Forces 
during the recent war the military authorities 
achieved all but wonderful results in adult educa- 
tion among the illiterates who had to be enlight- 
ened before they could be used in battle. In a few 
months the educational corps accomplished as 
much as the public schools do in as many years. 
The system of education has highly commended 
itself to the public as the very system of adult edu- 
cation which should now be provided to remove 
illiteracy throughout the nation. With the same 
sort of machinery the feat can be accomplished in 
a few years. 

Here again, however, appears the well-known 
handicap. The states are not in a position to finance 
such a program and at the same time they object to 
having the Federal Government operate thus with- 
in their borders. Something might be said or done 
to weaken the hold of the local politicians on the 
public, and by innuendo they insist that it is better 

(Continued on page 47) A 
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